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Art of life. 


Continued from vol. xiv. p. 274. 


* * * * Noraie more tendeth to procure an 
abiding reputation, than that of dealing with men 
sweetly and gently, and according to the miaxims of 
old ethicks, and the clafsical rules of honesty, and 
not by sinistrous policies, which sooner or latter 
doe but lead into inextricable labyrinths. 

It is dangerous to think that morality is ambula- 
tory ; that vices in one age or country are not vi- 
ces in another; or that virtues which are under 
the evetlasting seal of right reason, may be stamps 
ed by opinion. 

For this cause, it is a prime portion of the 
art of life in respect of reputation, ** That though 
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vicious times may for a little space invert the opinions 
of things, and set up new ethicks against virtue, we 
bold neverthelef{s unto old morality, and rather than 
follow a multitude in delusion to doe evil, stand lke 
Pompey’s pillar, conspicuous by ourselves and single 
in integrity. 

But although we ought thus to comport ourselves, 
it is not necefsary that we fhould preach unto the 
world as Noah did before the deluge, but rather that, 
keeping ourselves quiet in the figurative ark of 
our covenant, with virtue we fhould bear with 
those evils which we cannot cure or avert. 

Certainly there are times of extraordinary and 
unaccountable violence in opinion, that make it 
hard for the wisest of men to sustain reputation 
without ignoble concefsions, or joining in the mad- 
nefs of the many for the benefit of the few. When 
after many ages of heathen and barbarous darknefs, 
the mighty superstructure of pagan superstition did 
fall before that pure and enlightened morality which 
Socrates taught, and which his disciples and follow- 
ers sophisticated, no man could be safe (till the vic- 
tory was compleat,) to acknowledge his devotion to 
right reason and to common sense. 

When even inthe very first ages of our blefsed 
religion, the Platonists and other schcol-men on 
the one hand, and the ignorant votaries on the o- 
ther hand, did turn that sublime, yet simple, that 
humane, yet just doctrine of our Saviour, into myste- 
ry and enthusiasm, how hard must it have been for 
an honest and wise man in times like those that suc- 
ceeded under Constantine, when tyranny took thelter 
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with priestcraft, to avow sentiments and opinions 
that were adverse unto the schemes of temporal 
dominion. 

The foolifh and ill educated are ever to be 
led by turning all things out of the road of 
right reason, into the road and guise of tragedy and 
entousiasmos ; and so it is that we see all the ho- 
milies of religious agitators, filled with tragic re- 
presentations of the sufferings of our blefsed Lord 
and of his followers, instead of those bright and in- 
finitely wise lefsons of justice and goodnefs, to esta« 
blifh which, in opposition to priestcraft, he came, 
and for which he suffered. 

How hard must :t have been in the midst of all 
this delirium, at the time of the first millennium, when 
the priests declared the reign of the saints, and Peter 
the hermit preached the crusades, and the extermina~ 
tion of the Saracens, for a man to have sustained 
his reputation without yielding to the phrensie of 
the times ! 

Surely (saith Plutarch,) I had rather a great deal, 
that men fhould say there was no such man at -all 
as Plutarch, than that they fhould say, “ there 
was one Plutarch that would eat his children as 
soon as they were born,” as the poets and supersti- 
tious speak of Saturn ; as the contumely is greater to- 
wards God, and the danger greater towards men, 
from such dreadful conceits, than from unbelief. 

Now in all these difficult postures, or such like, 
whereof the variety must needs be infinite, it is a 
main point in the art of life not to think silence the 
wisdom of fools, but, if rightly timed, the honour of 
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wise men, who have not ‘the infirmity, but the vir- 
tue of taciturnity ; and speak not out of the abun- 
dance, but out of the well weighed thoughts of their 
hearts. 

As the love of God, and kindnefs unto our fellow 
men, are the two main pillars of religion and virtue, soa 
divine temper of mind, and especial humanity towards 
persons of all parties, howsoever contentious together, 
may preserve a man barmlefs, and even happy, in the 
most troublesome and dangerous times, whereof we 
have had anciently a notable example in the life of 
Pomponius Atticus, and in our own days that of Mi- 
chael Montaigne in France, who pafsed through all the 
hot spirits and times of the digue, not only without 
evil, but with much solacement of general friendhip 
and contentment. * * * 


To be continued. 


HINTs FOR ESTABLISHING A SEMINARY OF Epuca- 
TION ON A NEW PLAN. 


Continued from p. 47. 
Tue education of youth consists of two principal 
branches, the acquirement of languages, and of 
sciences. A proper seminary of education therefore 
fhould contain two separate institutions, one to be 
chiefly adapted to teaching of languages, and the o- 
ther for instructing in science, and those arts which 
depend upon it. But though these institutions fhould 
be distinct, they ought to be so connected as that both 
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can be carried on together when necefsary ; for ma~ 
ny advantages will be found to result from this kind 
of union between the different branches of education. 
Ox this principle, though in the following efsay 
I thall treat of these as separaie institutions, distin- 
guilhing the school for languages and exercises by 
the title of the gymnasium, and the school for sci- 
ence under the name of the academy, yet I am to 
be understood to mean that these together form on- 
ly one general seminary of education, under the pa- 
tronage and direction of one controuling power 
only. And first, 
OF THE GYMNASIUM, 
Or school for languages and exercises. 

Languages may be acquired in two ways,—by sim- 
ple imitation only, and practice in using them, or by 
dogmatic instruction and grammatical precepts. 
The universal experience of mankind clearly proves, 
that every language can be acquired with ease by 
imitation, in a very fhort time, by every human be- 
ing who has the use of reason, and the organs of 
speech and hearing. Children in every country, in 
this manner, acquire a considerable knowledge of the 
language spoken in their hearing, long before their 
organs can be brought to modulate the words they 
understand ; and if they chance to be placed among 
those who speak with propriety, they also speak 
the language with propriety and fluency, long be- 
fore they are able to form an idea of the reasons for 
those grammatical niceties which they i” practice so 
carefully observe. They thus mechanically adhere 
to the rules of grammar without ever having heard 
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the word, or formed any idea of what it means ; 
and vary and inflect, with justnefs and propriety, 
all the variable and flexible parts of speech in the 
Tanguage they use, without ever having spent a 
thought on the clafsification of words of any kind. 
This therefore must undoubtedly be the easiest, the 
most expeditious, and the pleasantest method of 
teaching languages of every kind to young persons ; 
for their minds are then active and restlefs, and their 
curiosity and desire to supply their wants is so keen, 
as necefsarily to insure a wonderful progrefs in this 
mode of teaching ; though they are at the same time 
so unsteady, and so little accustomed to mental ab- 
stractions and nice discrimination of circumstances, 
as to make every other mode of teaching that has 
been thought of, to them tedious, painful, laborious, 
and inaccurate. 

This is what we might, from reasoning, expect 
fhould be the case ; and it is abundantly confirmed 
by experience. Ofall the abstract sciences on which 
the mind of man can be employed, perhaps the the- 
ory of language, which forms the foundation of eve~ 
ry grammar, is one of the most intricate. So very 
intricate indeed it is, and so very imperfectly has it 
been studied, that no man has ever yet been able 
to explain these principles in a clear and satisfacto- 
ry manner ; and of course, all the grammars that 
have been formed are full of inaccuracies and impre- 
prieties, which, when dogmatically taught to youth 
in any one language, serve only to confuse and per- 
plex his understanding, if his reasoning powers are 
vigorous, and to involve him in intricate mazes, 
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from which his mind during the remainder of his 
life, never can be fully disentangled. If indeed his 
mind be inactive, and his reasoning faculties weak, 
he will, im this case, form no new ideas to perplex 
himself, and will be disposed implicitly to adopt 
the dogmas of his preceptor ; and of course, may be 
able to retain with facility the lefsons he has recei- 
ved: but that must be a wretched system indeed 
whose perfection consists in annihilating the noblest 
powers of the mind. 

On these principles, I conceive it to be an uncon- 
trovertible truth, that the nearer our system of 
teaching languages approaches to that natural one 
of practice, in the familiar use of words, the more 
easy and perfect it will be; and that the more it 
partakes of that grammatical plan, which has been too 
long very generally adopted in Britain, the more dif- 
ficult, tedious, and imperfect it is. I would by no 
means be here understood as undervaluing gramma- 
tical disquisitions, which gge, doubtlefs, not only use- 
ful, but absolutely necefsary to be attended to by 
every one who withes to acquire a crvtical accuracy 
in the use of any one language ; but what J here 
with to inculcate is, the inutility of entering upon 
these niceties with one .who is not capable of read- 
ing and understanding, or of speaking with ease in 
a colloquial way, that particular language he is 
studying, and the absurdity of attempting to make ~ 
a child comprehend the meaning of those niceties, 
before he understands the words and phrases, or ge~ 
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neral structure of the language he is learning* ; and 
although it be not uncommon to hear it said, that 
the perfection of teaching consists in grounding the 
scholars aright in the fundamentals of the language, 
by which is meant the obliging the children to re~ 
peat by rote a great many words which have been 
driven into their memory by dint of frequent re- 
petition, and to which they have no idea annexed, 
yet it is obvious to reason, that the natural order is 
here directly inverted, and that the teacher begins 
precisely where he fhould end; v7z. that the scho- 
lar, by practice, fhould first be brought to know and 
understand the general meaning of the language, 
and after he has done so, be gradually instructed in 
its niceties, peculiarities, and elegancies ; and expe-~ 
rience abundantly confirms the justnefs of this re- 
mark. All those languages which are taught in 


modern times, chiefly by explaining the meaning 
of the words, such as French, Italian, Spanifh, and 
most modern living languages, without much strefs 
being laid upon those fundamentals, as they are cal- 
led, are acquired with facility, and can be spoken 
with fluency in a fhort time; whereas the Latin 


* Mathematical learning is the basis ofall mechanical knowledge, with- 
out which no considerable progrefs ever could have been made in the 
structure of useful machines ; but it does not follow that every person 
who is to make use of these machines in the ordinary businefs of life re - 
quires tobe a deep mathematical scholar. Itis in general enoughifhe 
can perform exactly that which he has seen others do before him. Just so 
it is with language,—the critical scholar ought to understand all the 
principles of the mechanism of language, but it is quite enough if the 
ordinary operator knows how to make use of it for the purposes of life 
as others have done before him. 
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language, which is chiefly taught in that absurd 
manner, is acquired with infinite difficulty, labour, 
and application, a moderate knowledge of it sel- 
dom being acquired in lefs than six or seven years 
intense study ; and after all, for the mast part, it 
cannot even then be spoken without great difficulty, 
and in a very imperfect manner. 

I know well it will be said, that this is to be as- 
cribed to the peculiar and difficult construction of 
that language ; but that this is a mere pretext, with- 
out any foundation in nature, is sufficiently obvious 
from this single consideration, that the children in 
ancient Rome found as little difficulty in learning 
Latin, their mother tongue, as the children in other 
countries do to learn their several native dialects ; 
and that they learned that language precisely as 
every other living language is acquired by chil- 
dren, without any attention to the /undamentals 
above named. We therefore suffer ourselves to be 
amused with chimerical notions, and blindly submit 
to a most tedious and unnecefsary tafk, because no 
one has the resolution to think for himself, or dares 
to stem the general torrent that runs against him. 
I will not dwell on other arguments to fhow the fu- 
tility of this notion, nor enter into any reasoning on 
the difficulties that every learner thinks he feels 
from the peculiar arrangement of the words which 
that language admits of, because this would lead 
to too great length; this is merely an imaginary 
difficulty, which never would be felt by one who 
learned the language by the ear and practice. In 
the arrangement of words which our own and eve- 

VOL. Xv, M 
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ry other language admits of, a similar variati- 
on is entirely unobserved by those, who, though 
they perfectly understand the, meaning of every 
word that occurs, have never critically studied their 
own language. I may add, that the Latin pofsefses 
certain peculiarities in its construction, that tend to 
make the meaning of sentences, by those who learn 
it in the way I here allude to, more easily under- 
stood than most modern languages : 

Two ends may be proposed in learning a language. 
Oe is to be able to read and understand a book 
that is written in that language, without attempting 
either to speak or to write it; the other is not 
only to be able to read a book, but also to speak and 
to write it with ease. That a language may be 
acquired tor the first purpose, merely by the dog- 
matical mode of teaching, cannot be disputed, though 
the procefs 1s tedious and difficult; but it is near- 
ly impofsible, that, for the /ast purpose, it ever can 
be pertectiy acquired by adhering tp that method 
alone. But seeing it is of much more use in life to 
be able to speak and to write a language with ease, 
than barely to understand it in reading a book, so it 
would be a great advantage to the learner if all 
languages, especially those we ever can have occa- 
sion to make use of in conversation or writing, were 
taught in that manner in preference to the other. 

In the present state of Europe it would be of 
use, where a complete system of education in lan- 
guages was proposed to be given, that students 
fhould have it in their power to be instrucied to 
read, write, and converse with ease in the follows 
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ing languages, viz. Latin, French, Italian, Spa- 
nifh, Portuguese, German, Dutch. and Englith ; and 
that the Greek and Hebrew, with other dead lan- 
guages that may be wanted, fhould be so taught, as 
that the student fhould be able to read and under- 
stand them; there being little occasion now either 
to speak or write these languages with fluency. 

For the teaching of these languages in a proper 
manner, it is proposed that a building fhould be 
erected for a Gymnasium, totally detached from all 
other buildings, in a quadrangular form. The area 
in the centre fhould be allotted for a spot whereon 
the boys can amuse themselves in the open air. 
The buildings around fhould be supported on pillars, 
so as to form arcades towards the court, to afford a 
covered walk for recreation in rain or bad weather, 
and fhould be appropriated for lodgings and conve- 
nient apartments for the preceptors of the different 
languages and their pupils. A large grafs area ad- 
joining, fhould also, if pofsible, be provided, in 
which the boys can be allowed to run and play at 
freedom when they pleased. It would be easy to 
make this an economical adjunct, by converting it 
into a field for cows, t%c. to feed in, for the conve- 
niency of the seminary. 

As an illustration of the manner in which the 
different branches of language might be acquired, 
let us suppose that one student intended to attain 
all the above named languages, and trace his pro- 
grefs step by step through the whole. - 

We will suppose, then, that a boy from eight to 
ten years of age is first put under the care of the 
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preceptor of Latin, in whose house he fhould be 
placed as a boarder for a convenient time. His 
education while he e fhoud be conducted on the 
following plan: 

In this family, no other language but Latin alone 
fhou'd on any eccasion be allowed to be spoken, ei- 
ther by mastefs or servants, or any other person 
within the family. On entering, therefore, the 
boy would be under the necefsity of learning to 
use this language on all occasions, to avoid the 
disagreeable trouble and embarrafsment of ex- 
plaining his meaning by signs ; and under the care 
of the preceptor and afsistants would be in no 
danger of acquiring either barbarous words, or 
falling into grammatical vulgarities. In this collo- 
quial way he thould be allowed to proceed, with- 
out any other teaching of Latin, for the space of 
a ear and a half, or two years, in which time 
he must have acquired. a very general practical 
knowledge of the language, and a great command 
of words, in the same way as a child born in 
ancient Rome. would naturally have acquired a 
knowledge of his mother tongue, without any farther 
effort than that attention which a desire to supply 
his own wants naturally demanded. At no time, 
therefore, would he make greater progrefs than 
when at play, or when keenly engaged in the inno- 
cent recreations of childhood. 

During this period, however, it would be im- 
proper to leave the boy entirely unemployed. He 
might with propriety be sent out an hour, or two 
hours a day, to learn to read Englifh, under the 
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care of a teacher who pronounced the language with 
elegance himself, and taught it with propriety *. 
While under the Latin preceptor, he may also be 
taught in the same manner, writing, drawing, arith- 
metic, or any other branch of knowledge that is 
suited to his age and dispositions, and the views 
his parents have for him in life. So that, at the same 
time he was imperceptibly acquiring a knowledge 
of the Latin language, he could be making the same 
progrefs in other branches of education as if he 
never had studied it at all. 

When he had in this way attained such a know- 
ledge of Latin as that he could speak it easily, and 
understand the meaning of the general run of words 
as they occurred, he fhould then be taught to read 
it, in the same manner as a child who has learnt 


to speak the Englith language is taught to read 
Englith. In this case no explanation ef the Latin, 
like what is used in grammar schools at present, 
would be required ; an explanation of thé meaning 
only, where the pafsages were difficult, such expla- 
nation being given in Latin, is all that could here be 


* Great pains have been taken of late in Scotland to have chile 
dren taught to pronounce the Englifh language at school ; but the ef- 
fects of this, in altering the general pronunciation of this country, 
have been-small; for at home the boy learns thg vulgar dialect, 
which always prevails over that which he acquires at the school. By 
the mode of teaching Englifh here recommended, this evil would be 
obviated. As the pupil would never hear Englith spoken at home, he 
would gradually lose the use of his provincial dialect, and acquire in 
its. stead the correct mode of pronouncing Englifh, which would be the 
only pronunciation he would hear during the whole time of his stay 
jn the gymnasium. 
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necefsary. The preceptor would gradually initiate 
him into the knowledge of grammar, as the mind 
of the pupil opened so as to be able to comprehend 
it. But this, for the reasons above given, fhould be 
attempted with very great circumspection, so as ra- 
thergto keep within, than run beyond the compre- 
hension of the child ; and fhould be confined at first 
merely to the correcting of improprieties of speech, 
and telling how words fhould be justly placed, or 
what form they fhould afsume on any particular oc- 
casion where they chance to be wrong applied by the 
pupil. By degrees the preceptor might begin to 
point out to him the rules of elegant construction, 
so as at length to give him some idea of the beauties 
of stile, and a relifh for the peculiar elegancies of the 
several writers that might be put into his hand. If 
pains were thus taken at the same time to amuse and 
instruct, his mind would be gradually acquiring addi- 
tional degrees of knowledge, while he was impercep- 
tibly habituating himself to a facility in the use of 
that elegant language he was constantly employing. 

By this mode of procedure it is not to be doubted, 
but that in the course of three, or at most of four 
years, our pupil would beso far advanced in the know- 
ledge of Latin, as to be able not only to read and un- 
derstand it, byt to speak and to write it with as much 
ease as his mother tongue. During the two last 
years of this period also he might be taught the Greek 
language, by appropriating an hour each day for 
that purpose, (translating it into Latin ;) by which 
mode of procedure he would soon obtain a compe-~ 
tent knowledge of that language, 
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In this manner, if he were entered at eight, we 
can easily perceive that at twelve years of age our 
pupil would have acquired a much greater practical 
knowledge of the Latin language, than almost any one 
in Britain at present pofsefses ; would be a proficient: 
in reading Englifh, and pronouncing it with propri- 
ety, (for this branch of literature ought never to be 
discontinued ;) would be instructed in writing, and 
would also have acquired the first principles of arith- 
metic ; he might also have acquired the rudiments 
of drawing, dancing, fencing, and such other exerci- 
ses as his parents would wifh him to acquire; and 
would also have made a reasonable proficiency in the 
Greek language. At this period, then, we may rea- 
sonably suppose he might with propriety be moved 
from the Latin preceptor, and put under the care 


of the teacher of any other language his parents 
judged it most expedient for him to learn. This, 
we fhall at present suppose, is to be the French, 
and that he is to be taught that language exactly 
after the same manner as the Latin. 

To be continued. 


ANECDOTE OF SIR THOMAS RUMBOLD. 


When Sir Thomas Rumbold was about to leave 
India, the nabob of Arcot happened one day to 
have on his finger a brilliant of very great value, 
which attracted the notice of Sir T. who admired it, 
exceedingly. The nabob thinking it not safe after 
the very great encomiums the governor had bestow- 
ed on it, not to make him an offer of it, pulled it 
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off his finger, and begged Sir T’s. acceptance of it ; 
which, after a great many deni.:s and excuses, he 
at last agreed to. 

The nabob had a very great value for this jewel, 
as a family piece, and would willingly have given 
three or four times its real worth, rather than have 
parted with it; he accordingly sent his son the next 
day to Sir T. begging him to restore the jewel, and 
he would pay him any price he chose to demand 
for it; but Sir T. would not part with it on any 
account. The nabob was very much hurt at the 
refusal, and resolved to be revenged if pofsible; and 
an opportunity soon offered itself. When Sir 
T. left India on his return home, the nabob wrote 
to the queen in order to pay his respects to her 
majesty, and begged her acceptance of a very fine 
diamond, which he had sent her by Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold, and described his diamond so exact. 
ly that it could not be mistaken. 

Upon Sir T’s. arrival, the queen sent for her dia- 
mond ; and thus Sir T. was robbed of this ill got- 
ten jewel, to the great satisfaction of the nabob and 
all those who knew the story. 


DETACHED REMARK. 


GviLT may endeavour to find repose on the bed of 
down ; but conscience will draw its sable curtain. 
No science can teach insensibility! No bribe can 
buy off the pangs of the guilty mind! 
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A TABLE OF GEMS. 


Continued from p. 51. 


Clafs third. 
ADULARIA, IRIS, OR RAINBOW STONE, 


HaRpNEss 11; Spreciric Gravity from 2,4, to 2,6. 


Varieties and Analysis. 

Ints or Rarnsow Stone, of a reddifh brown tran- 
sparent,H 11. GerasoLe, H 11, water colour. 
Moon Strong, H 11, bluith. Lasrapor Stone, 
H 10, grey of different fhades, generally dark. 
Green Russian, H 10, apple green. Ferpt Spats; 


or PARENT SPECIES OF THE Gems, Sp Gr from 2,4, to 
2,6, Pond. earth 11, Mag. 8, Argil. 14, Sil. 67 *, 
Form. 

All the articles of this section are varieties of 
feldt spath, a stone that never before had the honour 
of being ranked in this order, cettainly because the 
beautiful and curious varieties of it were unknown 
to systematic writers, or arranged with agates ; 
which we know was the case with some of the 
varieties anciently known,— particularly the cat’s 
eye.—There could be no other reason for denying 
them a place as well as the finer varieties of flint, 
a stone still more common and ignoble. The adu- 
Jaria is found, like the other varieties of this spar, 

* Kirwan. 
VOL. Xv. ft 
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(when not rolled by running water into a pebble 
form,) in angular mafses of no very considerable 
size. Many authors have limited them to two inches 
at most, which is a mistake, for the adularia of our 
green spelt often measures three or four times the 


stated magnitude. 
Structure, Properties, &c. 

Its texture is foliated, with the edges of its thin 
plates, sensible to the eye, like the cat’s eye, Labrador, 
and other chatoyante stones of this section. It re- 
flects a silver, or mother-of-pearl light, with some 
fhades of intermixed colours ;—Found on mount Go- 
thard. 

The iris seems to be a variety of the same stone 
of a teddifh brown colour, in which the yellow, 
purple, and blue rays predominate in its reflected 
light. 

The gerasole is of a water colour and transpa- 
rent, reflecting a blue light ;—Ftom the island of Cy- 
prus. 

The moon stone is bluifh, of the cat’s eye kind, 
but resembles that of 2 fihh;—From Ceylon. 

The Labrador is of a grey colour, generally dark, 
and not so hard as the. above mentioned varieties ; 
when held in certain positions to the light, it reflects 
a variety of beautiful fhining colours; as lazuli blue, 
grafs green, apple green, tc. from a gold coloured 
ground ;—Found on the Labrador coast, and in Ruf- 
‘sia, in a dark grey granite ; in the provinces of In- 
gria and Caretia, and the granite mountains of Si- 
‘beria*. The green Siberian feldt spath is likewise 


* An ingenious correspondent, who is well acquainted with this 
clafs of stones, has favoured the Editor with the following accurate 
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extremely curious and beautiful, reflecting, like the 
adularia, a mother-of-pearl light, but without inter. 
mixture of other colours. Of this people of fafhion 
wear buttons on their clothes, and employ it in o- 


account of the Labrador spar, which will be the more acceptable ta 
the public, as it is but little known as yet,—out of Britain especially. 

“ The coast of Labrador is a cold inhospitable country, bordering 
upon Hudson’s Bay; and was granted by George 11. to a religious 
sect of people called the Moravians, who solicited and obtained it, in 
order to convert to their way of thinking the few inhabitants whe 
had settled along the sea coast; but they soon discovered a more ma- 
terial advantage in cultivating the fur trade, which they do at pre~ 
sent to a very considerable extent. About ten years ago, another 
unlooked-for source of wealth started up, and which, if it had been pro« 
perly managed, would have proved little worse thana silver mine. 
Some of the Englifh settlers walking along the borders of the inland 
rivers, observed particular stones of a fhining opaline colour; these 
when slit, or cut in a mill and polifhed, displayed: all the variega- 
ted tints of colouring that are to be seen in the plumage of the 
peacock, pigeon, or most delicate humming birds. Some of these 
beautiful stones being sent as a present to their friends in England, 
soonattracted the notice of the lovers-of the fine productions of nature, 
who bought them up with avidity. From England, the same desire 
spread all over Europe; and every collector was unhappy till he 
could enrich his collection with specimens of different colours, 
which are no lefs than seven, often mixed with varying tints and 
fhades. Some of the larger specimens have four distinct co- 
lours upon the same slab; but more generally each stone, as found 
in the lump, has its own particular colour, and which most commons 
ly runs through the whole. The light blue and gold is the most com- 
mon; green with yellow is next; fire with a purple tinge, not so 
common; the fine dark blue and silver still lefs; and fine scarlet and 
purple least of all. The largest specimens yet discovered are about 
three feet diameter, or round the edge; and all over one continued 
gleam of colour. I have seen many blocks of it greatly larger than 
the above, but they had only spots of colour here and there 
thinly scattered. The first quantity that was exposed in Edinburgh, 
was in the year 1790, ina wareroom on the South Bridge, by one 
Shaw, from London, a native of Aberdeenfhire, who I think keeps 2 
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ther trinkets. Found near the Lake Onega, and in 
the granite ridges in the government of Usintky, 
twelve versts from the fortrefs of Tfhebankulfk. 
The chrystalized feldt spath in prisms, is likewise 


fhop of natural history in the Strand ; and was the same person wha 
sold that wonder of nature, the Elastic Stone, to the honourable lord 
Gardenstone, and which his lordfhip, with his usual goodnefs, sent to 
the ingenious Mr Weir, and now forms a part of his elegant Museum 
in Prince’s Street, New Town Edinburgh. Mr Shaw again paid us a 
visit so late as Noyember 1792, when he exhibited some most bril- 
liant specimens of Labrador spar; particularly one of five extremely 
bright and variegated colours; one pretty large, of the scarce fire colour 
with the purple tinge, and one with gold, blue, and green thades ; the 
first was sold to the celebrated Dr Black: the two last are in the e- 
legant collection at Morningside. This beautiful stone when analised 
is found to contain a portion of calcareous matter and some particles 
of silver and tin; some pieces bear an exceeding high polith, but very 
soft upon the surface, and may be scratched with a nail or file. Some 
naturalists ascribe the reason of the beauty of the fhades and colours, 
to arise from a decaying quality in the stone; however that be, it 
has been turned to no other use than specimens for the cabinets of 
the curious, and inlaying snuff boxes; but if a proper quarry be 
found out in Labrador, we fhall have chimney pieces of it, which 
will go beyond any thing the world has ever seen, as to beauty and 
elegance. The highest price any single specimen has as yet sold for, 
is twenty pounds; but a much finer could now be purchased for half 
the money. 

* John Jeans, the Scots’ fofsilist, lately discovered a spar very 
similar and much resembling the Labrador, in the fhire of Aber- 
deen ; but it only displays one colour, that is the gold tinge, and is of 
a much softer consistency ; one of the finest specimens of which is tobe 
found in lord Gardenstone’s cabinet of precious stones. This stone 
is arranged in parallel strata, which appear in certain lights to 
be of a greenifh semitransparency, and white opaque, like the onyx, 
alternately; in other lights there are seen slight tints of a brilliant 
golden hue, with some very small spots like mica. 

“ Mr Editor, if you think the above worth a place among your clear 
unaffected descriptions of stones, I fhall think myself happy in con- 
tributing any thing worthy of such company, and I am, with res- 
pect, yours, A. 5. 
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vastly curious, found in druses or solitary chrystals. 
Pallas pofsefses a curious hexagon prism, jointed in 
the middle like basaltes, and mixed with the mat- 
ter of aqua marine and feldt spath *. 
Value. 

Our Labrador from five to twenty-five rubles 
a ring stone. The green feldt spath at about twenty- 
five rubles the pound, since in the mode for but- 
tons, tgc. 


Clafs fourth. 
EGYPTIAN PEBBLE. 


Harpness from 13 to 11; Speciric Gravity from 4,3 to 2,6. 


Varieties and Analysis. 

Ecyrtian Pessre, H 13, Sp Gr 2,7, white with 
dentroides. Onyx, H 13, Sp Gr 2,6, nail coloured 
with white and black inner zones. AGATE, H 12; 
Sp Gr from 2,6 to 2,5, variegated with different co- 
lours. Mocno Stone, H 12, white with fine ar- 
borizations. Sieve Stone, H 12, pierced like a 
sieve in appearance. AIGLE Stone, H 12, one 
pebble containing another, both agate. SwaLLow 
Stone, H 12, small agate jasper pebbles, like len- 
tiles, commonly checquered red'and white. N. B. It 
is to this section that the author’s curious ring 
properly belongs, although mentioned in the section 
Opal, as it is a black zoned onyx, crowned with a 


* Pallas’s prism of felt spath and aqua marine, is of the length and 
thicknefs of the thumb. 
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gree of hardnefs and transparency ; so that I thall give 
layer of cohosong, containing an opal as if set in it 
by art. Catcepony, H 11, whitifh, or bluih, 
and cloudy. €arcepony of Ferro, Sp Gr 4,3, 
Arg 16, Sil 84, (Bergman.) Another CaLcepony, 
Arg 16, Sil 83,3, Cal 11, Iron 4, (Beindbeim.) 
Virreous Carceponr, or Demir Opa, Arg 2 
little, Sil 943, Cal 3, Iron 53, (Born catalogue.) 
CarnELian, H 11; Sp Gr from 2,6, to 2,2 red, yel~ 
low, and white. Sarponyx, H 12, white and red 
in zones, composed of calcedony and carnelian. 
CacuEtony, H 11, opaque and milk white. 
Form. 

The Eyptian pebble is beautifully ornamented with 
dentriodes, like the mocho; and although an opaque 
flint, certainly merits a place here, as well as the 
more transparent species, or agates ; especially as the 
next valuable individual of the flint family must be 
excluded, if opacity is a test of rejection, viz. onyx, a 
species of opaque agate of the colour of the human 
nail, with lines or zones of a different colour, and 
the greater contrast the zones make with the stone, 
the higher is its value for cutting into portraits, tc. 
It is then called camebuya. 

It is found in Egypt and East Indies, as well as in 
many other parts of the world, but the two first have 
been preferred by ‘both ancients and moderns on 
account of their superior hardnefs. The differ- 
ent parts of Europe where they are found would 
occupy too much space: Sky, one of the West- 
ern Islands, may be mentioned, as the fine onyxes 
of that neglected spot are little known to naturals 
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ists. It is found very good at Redhead, Kirkside, 
three miles east of Montrose, and at a place half 
way between Montrose and Aberdeen, all in Scot- 
land. 

Agate, a species of semitransparent flint, which na- 
turalists are agreed in placing in this order, as well 
as the onyx, on account of their beauty and estima- 
tion. The oriental is almost transparent, of a glafsy 
whitifh colour, with inward protuberances. The oc- 
cidental is commonly variegated with different colours, 
and sometimes veined with quartz or jasper, but 
lefs transparent than the oriental. A fine variety 
of the agate is the mocho stone, ornamented with 
beautiful arborizations, from the place that gives it 
its name. Three other varieties of agate are menti- 
oned here, principally on account of their curiosity 
and fanciful names, particularly the two last, which 
can be turned to no useful purpose on account of 
their small volume. The seive stone is an agatised 
fungites, of which we have much in Rulsia, evident- 
ly a sea production, but the original inhabitant un- 
known to naturalists. The transparency of the a- 
gate matter, of which this petrifaction is composed, 
makes its numerous pores appear open, which has 
acquired it the name of the serve stone. The aigie 
stone is a globular pebble, or goede, containing ano- 
ther loose within it like a kernel. The swallow stone 
is a small agate jasper pebble, like a lentile, common- 
ly checkquered red and white. 

Structure, Properties, &c. 

There is no difference in the qualities of the whole 

flint genus worth noticing, but a greater or lefser de« 
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those of all at once;—texture solid and even, breaking 
with smooth surfaces ; one convex the other con- 
cave, and always hard enough to strike fire. with 
steel ; infusible per se, but affected by the usual 
fluxes. 

Where found. 

The occidental agates are foundin many parts of 
Europe; but the most esteemed in Bochlitz in Sax- 
ony, and Oberstein in the Palatinate. Agate like- 
wise often forms the stony matter of petrifactions. 
Agates are found in Scotland in the Kinoul bill, Dun- 
dee, Montrose, Redhead, Kirkside, Airfbirg, Fife, Sc. 

The following feur stones are likewise only differ- 
ent species of flint, according to most writers, and 
therefore are included in this section. 

CALCEDONY. 

Its colour is commonly a _ bluith cloudy 
white, or grey, although Rufsia furnifhes a blue 
variety little known in other countries, but much 
esteemed for its beauty and uncommon colour. 
When the calcedony contains a drop of water like 
the opal, then it is named Hydrophanes, with the 
occulus mundi. Born mentions a vitreous calce.« 
dony under the name of the dem opal. 

Where found. 

Chalcedony, or calcedony, very fine from Lethro, 
three miles west of. Cupar of Fife, Kinou/ ;—turned 
up by the plough, in both those places ;—this is sin- 
gular. Though both these places abound with peb- 
bles in the rocks, yet none of these are found in 
the rock ; yet are very plenty in the ground hard 
by, and the deeper the ground is turned up the 
better the chalcedony is, 
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Carnelian, the best is of an orange or yellow 
red, and gives fire with steel, which the whitith 
and yellowifh do not. Sardonyx consists of calce~ 
dony and carnelian in zones or spots, and, what 
is very surprising, is harder than the two stones 
which compose it. It serves likewise for cutting, 
like the onyx, in cameos. 

The Cachelony is regarded in general as an 0- 
paque white calcedony ; but Pallas thinks it the spuma 
maris, ot theffekil, with which the Turkifh and Ca- 
nadian pipes are made, hardened by fire. Rufsia is 
particularly rich in most of the articles of this sec- 
tion. The Rufsian onyx from the Daurian moun- 
tains, and rivers Argun and Onon, isa variety with 
yellowith zones. Our blue calcedony from the ri- 
vulet Borsam, near the Argun, and at Saganoloi on 
the borders of China, discovered by Laxman, is 
unique ; our cachelony from the Urak, Irtifh, and Ar- 
gun, with those of Bucharea, supply all Europe. It 
“is only the most remarkable end interesting stones 
whose native spot is noted; for to mention the nu- 
merous places where the more common ate found, 
would fill a section of itself. 

Red carnelian is found at Lethro and other places 
in Fife, and often small pieces by the sea fhore. 

, Falue. 

Our sieve stone, about five rubles a ring stone. 
Blue calcedony from four to ten for a seal accord- 
ing to colour ; cachelony the same as the last, from 
scarcity. Carnelian from three to five for a seal. 

To be concluded in another number. 

VOL, Xv. ° 





POETRY. 


Tre Bear Leaner, A Fasre. A COMPETITION PIECE. 


For the Bee. 
Quod quisque vitet nunguam bomins satis cautum est in boras. Hor. 


Wun Bozzy led a rambling bear,— 
(A very sapient wight I ween, 

And worthy too, as e’er was seen ; 

A friend to virtuous word and deed : 
And yet it makes my bosom bleed 

To think how far the cank’ring rust 

Of prejudices fhould encrust’ 

This spirit of an edge so fine, 

As fhow’d its workmanfhip divine,) 
When Bozzy led this idling bear, 

At Scotland’s nakednefs to stare ; 

And lay his coarse uncivil paw, 

On her poor hollow freckled jaw— 
They travell’d far, (I drop the figure 

Of bear,) like men of special vigour : 
They travell’d far from house or hold, 

In their adventure very bold ; 

Till on a time it was their lot 

To spy a little lowly cot ; 

Here they would halt, and hop’d that here, 
Tho’ homely, they might have some cheer. 
- They enter’d, and sight not uncommon, 
Beheld a little poor old woman, 
Whostar’d at first ;—at such a pair, 
Who would not be inclin’d to stare ? 

She star’d no doubt ; then with a smile 
Bade them sit down, and rest a while. 
They thank’d her,—sat on lowly seat, 
Said they were hungry,—with’d to eat ; 
Were very hungry,—were not nice ; 
With thanks would pay her any price. 

* Alas, (said Goody,) I’ve nag fude, 

“* That gentle folks wad reckon gude.”—- 
* I seek no dainties ; but I beg, 

* Good woman, I may have an egg,’ 
Said Johnson, and, with surly pride, 
Growling to Bozzy half aside, 

* [think no Caledonian brute 

* Can easily an egg pollute.’ 

Some eggs they got with fhell unbroken ; 
Of cleanlinefs no doubt a token. 

So Johnson gulp’d them down and smil’d;~— 
Swn’d they were good,—they had a wild 
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Anomalous, but grateful taste : 
In thort they were a choice repast 
Then Bozzy, looking grim and grave, 
“* A wildifhtaste they surely have ; 
** And you, who all things know so well, 
“ Th’ efficient cause, perhaps, can tell.” 
* Why, Sir, the cause is very plain : 
* In Scotland you have little grain ; 
* Your poultry, Sir, would starve to death, 
* Unlefs they sometimes fed on heath ; 
* And so their eggs in some degree, 
* May taste like muir fowl, Sir, d’ye see \’ 


Then Bozzy, looking graver still, 
Awe-strack with his prodigious {kill 

In causes, made a memorandum, 

(He wonder’d how it ’scap’d his grandam,) 
To tell his wife on his return; 

“ No more on poultry waste my corn ; 

“ Feed them no longer at barn door, 

“ But let them out upon the muir; 

“ Both hens and eggs will be so nice, 

“ They'll bring a Sutia~-adate price |” 


But now with grief my muse proceeds, 


Tortell the sequel of these deeds ; 

And how this poor old woman came 

To put their sapience to fhame. 

Johnson grew thirsty, bade her bring 

A little water from the spring ; 

Sir, I hae nane, (the said ;) ye know, 

* “You who have travell’d to and fro, 

* Thro’ Scotland, spite of all our hills, 

* Our lakes, cascades, and guthing rill 

* That indry weather ’tis not easy, 

* Oft, to have waterthat will please ye.” 

“« No water !” with immense surprise, 

Said Bozzy rolling both his eyes, 

In sad dismay. “ No water, woman!” 

* Troth, Sir, the thing is not uncommon.’ 
But Bozzy was not to be foil’d ; . 
“* Nay tell me how your eggs were boil’d : 
* You sure some water had for that.” 

He thought the question very pat, 

And look’d for Johnson’s approbation, 
Who frown’d in prescient agitation, 
At th’ explanation somewhat guefsing. 
Poor Bozzy guefs’d not, but more grilling, 
** You, sure, some water had for that ;” 

* in troth,—a tweel,—a weel a wat!” 
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(Said Goody, withing to be off, 
Stiffling her answer in a cough, 
And withing not to be uncivil, 
But wifhing Bozzy at the devil ;) 
Yet:Bozzy was not to be foil’d, 
* Nay, tell me how your eggs were boil’d ‘ 
“ Else,” (and it was a pow’rful threat) 
* Else not one penny fhail you get.” 
Poor Goody, hesitating much, 
Yet loth the penny not to touch, 
Said, ‘Sir, since better cou’d na be, 
* The water, Sir, was by me.’ 


Sage readers! who a moral seek, 

Observe the motto, it thall speak ; 

And say, ‘* the ills you most avoid, 

“ Are very often at your side ;” 

So be not anxious, but fulfil 

Your duties duly, come what will. BEnepIctT. 


——————————— EE Ee 
A FRAGMENT. 


Mors smiles around ; the sun, with kindlier beam 

Gladdens the rural scene ; the feather’d tribe 

Carol their varied song of grateful joy ; 

Yet, what to me the music of the grove, 

The varied.carol of the feather’d tribe ? 

Yet what to me the gorgeous lord of day, 

Gladd’ning with kindly beam the rural scene? 

Me no sun gladdens :—and no morn revives | 

Arise, thou sun of Elidurus’ soul! 

With kindlier beam arise ‘—In vain the with! . 

My sun of happinefs is ever set. 

Lost, strangely lost is the, the faithful fair, 

Whose voice was melody, whose look was love, 

Whose touch was paradise, whose kifs was heav’n! 
Dear emanation from the fount of blifs! 

Queen of the Graces, pafsion of the Loves, 

In elegance, in sentiment, in taste ! 

In wit, in sympathy with joy or woe, 

In every lovelinefs alike supreme, 

Deign once again to these sad sorrowing eyes, 

One partial smile ! Look but as thou was wont, 

When in the dimple of thy cherub cheek 

Affection lay ! Speak kindly, speak! and chace 

The fiend despair.—Fond, forward heart !—no more ! 

My sun of happinefs is ever set, 

And night,—dark mental night, alone ismine! Exipykus, 





trial of Devereux: 


Tue Kine acainst StepHen Devereux: 


Many of the readers of the Bee having exprefsed a desire to have the 
following case, which was obscurely alluded to in a debate in the 
House of Commons some time ago, distinctly stated, the Editor 
has been favoured by a respectable correspondent with what fol- 
dows, who afsures him that the accuracy of it may be relied upon 
with the most implicit confidence. 


Turs was an indictment for perjury, charged to have been 
committed by the defendant on the trial of Captain Kim- 
ber, at the Old Bailey, and was tried before lord Kenyon, 
and a special jury at Guildhall, London, on Wednesday 
the 2cth of February last. 

*Some witnefses having been called to prove the exami- 
nation of the defendant. before Sir Sampson Wright, his 
examination at the Old Bailey, and other preliminary mat- 
ters,— 

Elias Mansfield was called, and swore that Captain 
Kimber had the negro girl, for whose death the captain was 
indicted, “ suspended with a soft sa/vage round her wrist,” 
and her legs and arms, which were contracted, gently 
stretched and rubbed with palm oil to relax the joints 
merely, and not as a punifhment. On his crofs examina- 
tion he stated, that the girl, though fhe had the “ venereal, 
was in a goodith state of health,” that he had once seen 
Captain Kimber touch her with a horse whip; that by his 
order the was “ taken first by one hand, then lowered 
* down, and drawn up by both hands,” but so “ that her 
“ feet rested upon the deck ;” and that after this the hved 
about eight days. 

Robert Mills swore that he “ was down helping the 
** cook, and heard some noise ; on which he went up, and 
“ this girl was tied up by one arm, Gc.” as stated by Mans- 
field. He denied his having said that, “ if ever any wo- 
* man was murdered, the black woman was by Captain 
Kimber.” He also denied that he had owned “ he was 
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** employed to heat the balls that were fired upon Cala- 
“ bar.” (He said,) “ he was sick at the time.” Being 
afked, on his crofs examination, whether he had made 
an affidavit before the mayor of Bristol, (he answered,) 
“ Yes, but I was taken at such a nonplus that I did not 
«* know hardly what it was*.” 

* William Phillip’s deposition did not materially differ from 
the preceding, except that the girl was “tied up by one 
“ hand with a small line ;” he denied his having ever said, 
“ that Captain Kimber had murdered her.” 

Joseph Pearson swore, that by Captain Kimber’s order, 
“ he lent a hand to suspend the girl, that he put some 
“ rope yarns round her wrist, and hoisted her, but*not 
“ off the deck ;” and “ that fhe was not licked much ; 
** that Mills was sick when the balls were heated, and 
“ that that businefs was done by the rest of the thip’s 
“ company.” In other material particulars he agreed 
with the former witnefses. 

Thomas Lancaster swore to some circumstances tending 
to fix a charge of mutiny on the defendant, but which 
lord Kenyon deemed inadmifsible. 

Edward Willams was called on the part of the defen- 
dant; and having been very properly cautioned by lord 
Kenyon, deponed, that the negro girl was so weak, that fhe 
frequently fouled herself, for which Captain Kimber flogged 
her “ sometimes with a bit of a rope, sometimes with 
“ a horse whip, when lying upon deck, and not able to 

stand ; and that he had seen her flogged for a week 

every day by the captain; that one day he and ano. 
ther, by the captain’s order, fastened her by one hand 
to the mizen stay, and boused her up as quick as they 
* could; then by both hands with her feet about three 
inches off the deck ; then for about ten minutes by one 

* Mills, Mapisfield and Paillipr, among others, had sworn, before 
the mayor of Bristol, that “the girl never was suspended at all; 
“ nor was fhe ever flogged.” 
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“ leg, her hands touching the deck, but her head three 

or four inches above it, the captain walking the deck, 

and giving her about six strokes with his whip while 

so suspended, the girl both moaning inwardly, and 

crying out in her own language ; and that after the was 

taken down and wafhed, not before, fhe was rubbed 

with palm oil.” On his crofs examination he swore, 
that “ Mansfeld and Pearson declared to him the usage 
“ of the girl was cruel,” and that “ Mills and Richards 
“* proposed putting it down that they might bring the cap- 
‘¢ tain to answer for it.” He owned, he had said, “ he 
** would do captain Kimber all the injury he could by 
“ speaking the truth, to clear those two men, (Dowlin and 
“ Devereux,) for that he had been beat by him severely, 
“ that the whole crew had been deprived by him of their 
“* grog,” and that in consqeuence six of them had agreed 
te desert, (of whom Mills was one,) but he only accom- 
plifhed, taking with him a jacket, lent him by Hart, one 
of his fhip-mates, and three tin pots, given him by one of 
the crew to sell for the support of himself and comrades. 

Anne Grace, whose hufband keeps the public house 
called the Chepstow Boat House in Bristol, swore, that 
Mills, Phillips, Wilkins, and others of the thip’s crew, were 
in her house Christmas-eve was a twelvemonth ; they had 
told her that Kimber was a very bad captain, aud flogged 
them every morning for breakfast; that Robert Mit/s said, 
“ he (Kimber) had murdered a black girl, thewing her 
“ how the girl was tied up by the heels and hands five 
“ different times; that the died the third day after,” and 
that the rest did not contradict Mi//s, but “ they all 
“ agreed to publith it, and said they would have the law of 
“ the captain, but they had no money ;” that after this, but 
before captain Kimber’s trial, Mills applied to her to 
change a five guinea bill; that the told him, “ for God’s 
“ sake to tell the truth, and not be bribed” that after 
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Kimber’s trial fhe said to Mills, in presence of Phillips 
and another, “fie upon thee Bob, thou hast sold thy soul 
“ did you not tell me, “ If ever a woman was murdered 
* captain Kimber killed that woman?” That he replied 
“ The woman that was killed I was afked no questions 
about ;” that “* Mills then fhowed her the man that 
“tied her up; that fhe afked the man why he tied her 
“up, and he answered, “ it was better to tie her up than 
“be tied up himself.” On her crofs examination fhe 
said, that “‘ by Mills selling his soul,” fhe meant his 
being bribed “ for that he could not have had so much 
“money; that the sailors made no secret of the usage 
“ they had received from captain Kimber nor of the mur- 
“ der,” and that one Welliam Ho/kins and her hufband 
were present when they were talking of it. 

Israel Grace, hufband of the last witnefs, agreed with 
her in every material particular of the conversation of 
Mills, respecting captain Kimber’s usage of the ssilors, 
and of the girl, the five guinea bill @’c. He swore far- 
ther, that in his house one Owen Davis charged Mills with 
denying that they fired red hot balls on Calabar town, 
to which Mills replied, “‘ it was a falsity, there was but 
“one, for he blew five houts at them, and there was on- 
“ly one red hot, the others were black. 

Owen Davis confirmed the depositions of Grace and 
his wife. He 2lso swore that Mills told him “ he had a five 
“ guinea note either from captain Kimber or his friends.” 

Mills denied his having had any conversations with the 
preceding witnefses respecting the matters deposed by them: 

Here lord Kenyon, with much propriety, stopped the 
further progrefs of the cause, giving it as his opinion that 
the evidence for the prosecution was so mainly fhaken by 
that brought forward on the part of the defendant, that 
he must necefsarily be acquitted ; and the jury agreeing 
with his lordfhip in opinion; immediately brovght in a 
verdict of ——NOT GUILTY. 





